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ABSTRACT 

This study, exploring why first grade children from 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, fail in school, utilized computerized 
techniques of statistical analysis to measure the relationships of 
various school and family characteristics with student achievement. 
Four tvpes of schools — urban state, rural state, jaunicipal, and 
private—were used to test the effect of student achievement as 
measured by parents, supervisors, school, principal, teacher, and 
class^ on the dependent variables of age, and repetition on pass 
rates and dropout rates. A model for effects on student achievement 
was said to include three types: school only, parents only, and the 
interaction of specific parent and school characteristics. The 
effects of school alone were found to be low for all types of 
sclio olsr whil e 75 percent or more of the explained variance in grades 
-irrmanguage was based directly or indirectly on measures of the 
socioeconomic background of the child, such as .moth.er and father's 
occupation, father's educational level, and the, number of textbooks. 
Two areas of recommendation fov^used on were: (1.) the development of 
educational policies to improve student achievement by changing 
internal characteristics such as the distribution of books and 
improvement of teacher training, and (2) the need for additional 
research to refine and test further hypotheses arising nhrough the 
study. (Author/AH) 
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I, iivrRcrucTioN 



This study socks to noasux-o the relationships of various cchool and 
family charWcrtoristics \7ith student achicveriont in the first ^rado of 
primary schools in Kio Grande do Sul^ by the use of ccT.puterlzcd techniques 
of statistical analysis- 

The results of this study r;ay aid tvo processes. The first is that of 
decision making in prifr.ary education^ particularly at the level of the 
Secretariat of Education and Culture of Rio Grande d^ Sul, as v?ell cs the 
Ministry of Education and Culture of Era-^il and various international 
funding organizations in Brazil, Each of the above organizations are 
avare of the great needs for inprcvcn:eni in prinn^ry education^ yet have 
limited funds to invest, 3y susG^stin'; tbi :nost Icicortant f»ictor5 affecting: 
student achievenent in priniary schools, r.his sTiuuy in<?,y aid in the choosing 
of areas for investcent vhich prcaise the greatest i^eturn in the forni of 
higher student achievement and thus a primary school system vhich aeets the 
needs of Brazilian, society. 

The second purpose of this study is to increase cur knowledge of the 
sociology of Brazilian education through sur'/ey research and cocnputerizcd 
statistical analysis, SocIolo^;icai Iincvledce abov^t the educaticr.3^1 systen 
is still scanty in Brazil, al:hD;:7h several pipnecring sti^dics have 
appeared in the past fo-:: 3-ears, The use of ths^ccViOuter for multivariate 
analysis has also recently 'jo.^un in Brazil* The t\:o pJi'p^ses no'^ed here 
are linked, since the i:.iprovcr.3i:t of our kno-v-'led^TO of Brazilian education 
is the basis ^pon vhich to iniprs'/e decision naking. 

This stcjQy Is part of a much ciore ambitious project, entitled *'Ava- 
liaqao do Sistcnia de Ensinc V^^inj^ carried cut by the Center for 

Educational Research and Crl^z:taclcn (C?OE) of -.ho Secretariat ol Education 
and Culture of Bio Grande do bul, since 1967, vith aid from, the National 
Institute for redagosical Studies (IlSr) and the Tear, for Technical 
Assistance to ?ri,.iary Edvcation (SATE?, no longer in operation). Tte . 
purpose of , the project vas to provide information about the prinioi-y school 
system upon vhich to base 'orcgracns for icorovetnent. 

The project has various s":ages. In I967 the CPOItJ collected data on 
all schools and principals^* and all teac:::;rs and students In first grade, 
in ?3rto Alcgre. The results vere pubjishod in ''Avaliaqao do Si^rtecm de 
Ensino ?ric:irio, Priraeira Etapa, Porto Alogre," in 1969» The, z^esuits vere 
reported in ''Tjie flATEF rrojcct: Drocoue and Repetition in ?ra?ilian Frimaxy 
Education (A Report to the rational Ins:ltute of rc-jarr'r;i':%l .]tudic-n) by 
Harry V/hite. This v/ritor nr.de a further analysis of the data in a paper 
cntit3ed "0 rrir:*::iro Ano do ^ruino Prirr/.'rio on Porto Alo^r^, Un ^r>tudo 
?x'eiir.:1nar coa fc-llca'j^cs ;:.::ra a ?ol£ti^'a iid^jcii-lci.^l, " 

In 1968 the collected data on ail schools and principals, and 

all tocchers and ctudonts in fv-st gr^^v.* in t!;0 ot.tlx*e sta-'^j of Rio Gr-^rndo 
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do Sul* Thoy are hot '»;ritin(5 their analyssiss of this data, Thoy L-uppliod 
a coDputer .tape of^this data to the Center for Studies in ivJucation and . 
revclppKcnt of the Ilarvard GradUTce School of Kducati^-^n; the cocr.uuier tape 
forms the basis of this paper. 

In the final phase ^f the project the CPOS collected data in I969 on 

all priniary i^chools in the state. This data~wilT~be li^fy-punched and- 

ccr.puted beginning October; l>f70. The results may shov the varying 
effects of the school by grade as veil as varying resources ,in schools by 
grade. Thus it should be a valuable ccapletion of the project.. 

r 

This study cculd not have been done without the cooperation of' tv/o 
persons to vho.T. the vriter is greatly indebted: Profecsx- Italia Faraco^ 
head of the C?OE^ ^;ho helped rnake the data available^ and Frank Taylor^ of 
the Hun*an Resources Office of USAIB in Rio de Janeiro, v:ho enabled the vork 
to be supported by USAID. 
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II. THE BACKGRGUin) OP TIHS AKALYGIG 



The Purpose of the Analysis 



This paper is nieant to be '*fe>:plicative". It asks the queL>tion, vhy 
do children fail in first grade in Rio Grande do S»^l, and useb- the tech- 
niques of computerized statistical analysis to attempt to ansver this 
question. 

This paper does not present in detail the distribution of various 
school ancT parental characieristlcs-lTT Rio Grande do SmL That is, it is 
not meant to be ''detrcriptive". The CPCE is currently analyzinrj the data 
for their descriptive value (as v,ell as working on thei,r explicative 
value), and should provide valuable inror:natibn not previously available. 
The distribution o/ characteristics by the tJ?ree educational systeras - 
state, municipal, and private - vili sho^' the principal differences between 
private schools, -.rhich^havc the best record of sUiOent achieveinentj state 
schools^ and r.ranici?al £;chool5, vhich have the vorst. The distribution by 
region of • Rio Grandd do Sui vill .sho^.; marked incqunlities ,in education, 
ranging f roa the least developed areas^ pro>?ably in the nortteest section 
of the stato^ to the raost developed, probably ^the area surrounding Porto 
Alegre. trhe analysis nay load to pro3rasr.s o;f aid to the poorer regions. 




B. Kethoaolo^ry 

The principal statistics presented here are those of correlation 
(Pearson *s R) and step-vise nuitipie regression, G'tep-v/ise nultiple 
regression is a particularly valuable technique because it allo'.:s us to 
look at all independent variables xogether, so that vq may account for 
their interrelationships vhile. at che sar.ie time predicting to the dependent 
variable. In this ^;ay independent variables vhich essentially measure the 
same factors as other^ variables can be elia!inated froca consideration. The 
"step-vise" method aUr./s us to measure hx' much each variable improves 
prediction of the dependent variable, as veil as clarifying its relation- 
ships with independent variables. 

One drawback in the use of corro Lotion and re:jression is that they need 
variables vith "continuous" scales. In so:ne cases ve have taken liberties 
vith the data to construct a "continno.us" scale. Thus ve recoded teacher's 
training to l-cf Icct the level of training - primary, pindslo , col^nio, 
univc^rsity - :ind then entered it into the equatiin. Vhen the indopendont 
variable neasures only the presence o.- absence ol sor.i^^ characteristic, cuch 
as a librarian or a school lunch, ve coded a '1" for pre-^cncc and '2 for 
absence of the factor and entered it into the eVuation, This practice 
reduces sotnevhat the sir^ni/icance of the resulting, correlation or 
regression coefficient. 

The equations and relationships computed ar^rbaced only on the 



Children vho vere in school at xae end or the year^ and thuG had a a^ade 
in lo.nc^iase. About I6.2;' of the children in the study did not hr>ve a (jrade 
at the end of the year, either because .o'C dropping out or because of 
trana-ference to another class or school. The correlation and re^resi:ion 
coefficients do not exasiinc these children. 

Each of 'these analysis are done five tin-cs, for all schools, then for 
urban state, rural sxate, OT.nicipal, and private schools, The purpose for 
this division is that thc^e systefns arc considered significantly diffex^ent; 
as "they are ad5r:inistered differently, tliey require soparace rc:;ultL- if 
policy needs are to be derived.. 

Besides correlation and regression, ve developed contingency tables 
vith controls for four tyoes of school and for parents " level of education. 
Contingency tables are ,sir.piy another vay of trying to^slice reality, to 
cooie upXvith a picture of the relationships amons variables. They have the 
advantage of not requirir.g ccntinuQus variables and of being easy to read 
by the law.an. Their dra'..bac>s arg' "chat- they soT.etimes und^^it^stirrate^ 
effects, d^oecialiy vhen ciultiple controls are used vhich reduce the II 
si£nif,icantiy. Also, they do >:0t enable us to co:?.bine independent variables 
to eliriiinate redundant effects. In this study ve present continjency 
tabiL' iiTthe apcendi:: to supplement t>.e r.ultiple regression analysis, 
especially to understand better the I-Tey predictors discovered. The CPOE is 
expected to develop a more coaiplete contin.^rency. table analysis. 



^* Variables Analyzed 

This paper uses most of t>^ variables in the CPOE questionnaire (fee 
Appendiv), vhich vas filled out by all first grade teachers in the state. 
As^a Treasure of student achievement in first grade - the dependent variable - 
ve use the student's e^rade in lanjuase as recorded by the teacher at t:ie end 
of the year. In the first ^rade, a pass in lan-ua^e nieans that the child 
has learned to read and c;ay"chus enter se^srond r,Te.do. The variable is coded 
on a five point scale: (l)^very g^od, (2) good, (;) fair, (k) insufficient, 
and (5) no progress at all;, ;.'ith codes h and p sir-.Ufying that the student 
has failed to learn to read. 'The foilo::in{r table shov;?: the extent of the 
probleci of learning to read in Jirst ^rade: ^ 

TABLE 1, PASS U I^\yGUAGE TOR ClIILEl^SIJ IN FRST CRAfE, 1963, 3Y T^E OF SCHOOL 



Type of School Pnsr in Lan 



All schools 59. V/ 

Urban state 6l-'V, 

Rural state , 5^^ 5'. 

Municipal 5^. T 

Private 76>0; 



vane 



erIc 
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One -dravback in tKe use of this variable is its ba;jis on the toachex-'s 
opinion only, rather Unn a GtandarcUi:ed tec^:. centrally ad-ninistei-cd. Since 
it vas the only achievesr.ent sioasuro available in the qucijtionnairc (becades 
grade in mathecnaticc) , ve have had to use it and assu:no relative hc^-noceneity 
in standards. This r::ay veil be the case; f;ince the" mate divulsec bai;ic 
standards for all teachers to follow. In the municfpioj^ all the teachers 
in the municipal schools generally use oVie test vricccn by a gro'jp oC them, 
A sciall follov-up study using' standaxxlized teats might be useful to test 
this assumption. ^ ' ^ 

The independent variables in the multiply regreGSion equatio)i include 
most of those in the questionnaire vhich h:id a scale surrceptible to 
entrance in the equatio:"! and ^;hich could be considered ueasures of school 
or background characteristics of the child's social econco:ic situation. 

They include the Colloving: n 
Bac}:ground Yar ia'cjLes 

1. Mother's educational level 

2. Father's educational level 
5, Father's occupational level 

Number of textbooks a.nied by tV.e student' 

School Variables » / * 

5. Doctor (presence in school) 

6. Deritis't (presence in school) 

8. Music teacher {presenr*^ In school) 
9* G;yTn teacher (prej>ci:cij lu t>v.u^'ji) 

10. Librarian (^-^resence in school) . 

11. Sum of all specialised teachers in t,he school 

12. School lunch (pi'ccence in qchool) 

15, Parent teachers association (presence in school; 

Ih. Agricultural club (presence in school) 

15. Number of sessions 

16. Snrolluent in school 

17. Enrollment in. first grade 

18. Supez'visor's level of trcinin-j 

19. Supervisor's special courses (length) 

20. Supervisor's e^iperiance in prlii-nry education 

21. Super*/ is or * £ experience in the .job 

22* Number oC clasces sr^cx-vised by r;upor/lsor 

23. Principal* r level rf trriir.ir^ 

2h. Principal's sccciai courcac (length^ 

2'). Principal' erV^ric.ico in primn:ry education 

26. Principal's experience in vhe job 

?/{. Principal's expevlonco in flv.'t f^rade 

28, Teacher's- l^vel of U'^unung 
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29. Teachoy^-s special courb-es (lensth) 

50. Teac-har's experience in priniaiy education 

51. Teacher -s experience in firct' grade 

J2. Number, of teachers in the class during; the year 

55- Kuciber of r^tudents In the class 
Area (square neters) per student 

55. Number of class hours per day 

56. Attendance of the chiM^in kinder(5arten 



. The independent variables include muasures of the parents, L'upervisors, 
school, principal, teacher, and class. Me should note that variable k - 
number of textbooks ovned hy the jcudent - it: a measure of the child's, 
present situa'cion^ V/e propose that it is best considered a oieasure^oT the 
child's econor.ic bacl;<3round, "Since schools G^^^^^-^Hy ^^^t supply free 
textbooks, the variable should nieasure the parents' economic status - their, 
ability to buy their child the boShs he needs (as veil as, pe^rhap?, -cheir 
interest in his education). But books mcy also be a "school'* variable, in 
the sense that the school may be able to supply thee, as is soMieiiimos done 
now when the principal has sufficient funds. The variab3.p on Iiinderc^rten 
(No. ;6) may be considered in a similar ii^ht, since many kindergartens are 
private and expensive. On the other hand, attondr.nce in 'kin.f.er(;artens is 
as much a case of avai l ability ^ .since most areas simply don't have them. 
For this reason ve conider kinclcr^-rtcns primarily a measure of the school. 



In addition to these variables, ve also looked at the effect of age 
and repetition on pass rates, as veil as analysing other dependent 
variables, especially vkether lha child dropped out during the year. Some 
of these are presented in the appendix. 



D. Sample Size 



The CPOE sent queytionnairos tp all primary schools in Rio Grande do 
Sul. \.'ithin these schools the CPOE asked for infcrm?ition on all first grade 
teachers and student;:. Thu.*: th3 research be^an as a universe ';of schools 
and first grade. But tha ke^'punchin^ and pvocessinG of all this data vculd 
have greatly taxed the resources of the State Computi!\"; Center' (over ^^00,000 
cards); given the lai^ge sizo of the u/ilverse, a good sahple would not alter 
the results .very mu^h. It vas decided to take a systematic sample of 
of the students, but retaining the universe of schools and classej-, 

/ 

The tape of thi.s 20"' sanolo vas sent to Harvard University. Because 
of the co'iplex statistical a:ialy£;e^: proposed, a further PS'- ^^ample \?as 
taJvcn at Ilar/ard. Thu?: ths analy-ns prer^or.vod here If bason or. a sample 
- 20,120 students - of the universe of first (:raders in Rio Grande do Sul. 
Since the analysis was based o>i3y on those .students vho took the Vinal 
examination in lan^ua.^e, there ^/as a fui^thnr reduction of 16, 2^/ in the I<? 
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The S<- 'jariple does not distrtrb Gi'C-'itly ^i^-^ vecults in t'no vc/jrosnlon 
and correlation analysis: a correlation coofficiont o? .0? is significant 
at the .01 level. In the contingency table analysis the eflcci; is more 
•-•crious, <^incc t'ne use of multiple controls oiten roducea the If in eacn 
tQhl« to belcr.; a statistically acceptable nurncer. This is another 
reason ve concentrate here on rearesslon and correlation. > 

Here ve n-te th-it the inner-- in- vhich the sample vas taken produces 
a very good camole, since vo kne« the universe and since there va^ no 
fooler- or GrouoinG. But -he saaple ..-as very costly in corns o. nunan • 
resources and "^^aoer" - to cover the universe.- Teacher^^ -thro.Ghout the 




Most of the analyses vere done for four "types" of schools, ihe 
c^rccGiii"^^-' xcital er.rollnent in each of the.-o schools at tlie end of 
ISCQ vasf urban state schools, 30. rural state schools, l-i l^^j 
rcunicioal schools, ^9-6:.'; private schools, 7. 0;-. - ^ 
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A. A Model fnv EffGcts on Ctudont Achiovonont 

A cimole- model- for effects on stu^ertt achieverr.cni; fonns" the basis of 
the di3C-ussLon here and j^.oi^^o^t clay sociolosical research o.i 
education. * 

' The model proooses to measure two factors affecting student achioyernent 

the 0Te\4\ the' school. A third factor, the child's "innate ' abixi.y, 
viU no? he a 'alrscd and viU be assumed to he randomly distributed atr.ons the 
s Sla? Se-Sfluence of the ho.e can bo f^^f,:^! • .^.^^S 

educated faniiiy values education highly, trains their chxlu J^y^'f^-^J^^ 
-hi school and r.akes sure that the child is veil taken care of in the 
ihool An econc;.ically vol]^ off fa..ily can buy hi. the books 

benefit -f roc. the teachincj? as veil as feed and clothe him so .hat he is 
xaoij capable of attending to the task of learnii|g. 

'Vhc, fa-a-^Tv a" o ha.- an indirect effect on-ine child's learning. The 
^^.coSibin^rentleels outl^iTbil. schools ai^d denands the ^-st^ eachers, 
vhiie teachers and principals thetasolves gravitJ^te to the schools vi.h 
cS^iLfn S ai-: easiest ?o teach. The result is usually that lo..er class 
children not only do not prepared to learn, \but alsP gS£H£ '^^^'^ 

ed.-'^ation -.Jh^ch tends .to confirm "he cycle of povpty, ignorir.ce, end more 
po:;i?J>ki?o riiddle and upper class childxv^n- Generally receive a superior ^ 
education. / ' i 

But the child learns to read in the school, 4ose tea-^hers, equipment, 
buil'i^r- o>'inc-oal1Knrur..3rvisor all ccr.bine to create tne learning 
4ri;"tu^^ :'re ented to tboVhiia. We particularly seek the effect of the ; 
;crooI l.;d;Lndent of the f...ilr, .i.ce .e h.ve .nly limited conxrol o^•er j 
the family,* vhic'^ can ch..:.. . Y^*^"'^' ^''"'^ ' ^ ' " 

Thus the K3del of prediction of student 'achievement includes three 
' types of effects: 

the \f3nily 



the family only 



the L-chool 



the' school only 




rtudont achlcvoD^nt 



To mc..cure tho.e effects oi the .i:udo::Vs 'T'l^ ^ 

«tati-tic of ^-ho sauarcd :.wltlple corrointion c^.x^cvm.z h- ..i-i-C.i 

Sen^Js h'i' 4h of -cho variance in evade in iar.^uaao is oxcl.inoa oy tne 
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indcpondcnt variables^ 3y varying tho'vay vc oiilcr independent variables in- 
to ihfe etep-vice oequcition; ve are able to ecliirate the throe types of 
effects. There are pi-c^'on-ced beloV; taking intc accoui."^ only-bhe-^en best 
predictors of G^ade in lanff-asc for the four typos of i^chools: 

TABi^ 2. JRACTIOX OF V.\RI/u;Ci3 IK k^ML IN LMJOUAGS E>rLMiraD BY ?/J^E:n:S 



Tj^noe of School 



School only 
School and parents 
Parents only 
Total 



I 

All' schooT.s 


Urban 
state 


Rural 
State ' 


Municipal 


Private 


\011 


.'025 


.010 


.009 


.055 ■ 


012 


.0^2 ~ 


.011 


-.005 


.01: n 




.087' 


.0!;8 


. 0.?3 


. 082 


.097 


. 12i> 


.0^9 


.057 


.161 



The I'esulx?, shr« thit ihe percentage of varianca in .':;iVide in lan/;.\i£;e 
explained by the ten best independent variables in very lo^.*. If all thirty 
si;< Variables 'v'e^e entered; the improvcrr.en'c vould be only slif::h"C, cbou'c 
.005. For all fc'chools only about 10?* of the varie;nce is explained. Urban 
state and private s<^hoois, at" 12^- and 1^-^^ do better than r.ural state 
and municipal schools, at T.- and 



Soir.e explanations f or \the Icn: explained variance .r.ay bo "'technical;'/ 
related to the vay the venoaN^-ch v;a£ cv'^-'^-'^-G"- Teacher:? filled out the 
questionnaire thetriseive:, vit\ only linited suitTanco /ro.n local' super- ' ' \ 
visors- Thus the error rcr-ponse niay be higher than in a study based on 
interviews and trained r;r-rscnnel vh? filled out the forms; this w.^11 
lead to a lover exolained variance • 



The use of the teccher's astirjatc of child's s^nde in lan^ua^o the 
d<Ti<;ndent variable also :rust Lrr:o l'.v.;creQ thj 0'-'Vcenta':c of explained 
variance. Methods of rx^d\:i.r /ay vavy frc^i teacher to teacher ^ sc/ool to 
school; or r/:n! ? *';r lo .>f:'.':'i**io. T»v...: scr.? childr'^^r- rf/^y \ ^, **]<''arni^'2'* 
Ko/e than o'thorFyet* fa lin^^^~i-\n*;'r\j^ ox.ir.ir:'i-tion; vhile others pn^s, 
In thd stv:dy of Porto .Mo.jve dene 1 :r>l year rtvj vorivcc-niTu c efficients x^or 
parents and tr-i school vith -rade iVi lan,,ua/e verc* t^;o to throe times 
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higher than in this study. Thus there may be a great deal of "noi«e" vhen 
ve 'coabine various regions of the state. The measuroc-.er.t of the extent 
of this prcbleci vould depend on giving standardized achievenicnt tests to 
seme children. ; 

More significantly, schools may be. relatively hcmoceneous, especially 
municipal schools, vhieh are prinarily. rural, and rural state schools. In 
rural areas the socio-econcniic cachground of the parents also tends to be 
homogeneous. On the other hand private schools tend to be co:a?osed of two 
ty^es, for the elite and for the poor, and thus exhibit greater heterorjeneity. 

* The'e^'l^ects of the school alone^re lou for all types. One reason for 
the lew school effect nay be that, the child in first grade is so Eiucn the 
result of the hocce. The cumulative effect of the school over time may be 
greater. » 

Private schools sho;; a very' high re.ationshi? in the indirect effects 
of parents through schools.;^ orobably a reso.lt of the need for parents to 
pay for their schools, and thus to control scmevhat tetter the quality of 
their children's education. 

Me might argue that the lo\.- relative influence of school characteristics 
shows the extent'' to vhi'ch the school reinforces the soci-?.! structure gather 
than changes it. The "indirect'" effect of the parents through. the schoolis 
is a particularly strong measure of the. extent social factors doo-.inate the 
Echopl. 

J}. Sffects of Scecific P-arent end School C h ?.r?.cterlatics 

In order to sug-gest priorities' for the educational policy making, ve 
need to "look at soecif ic school characteristics. Since the relatioifships 
are lov, ve cannot be cure the proposed policy changes '.:ill imprcr/o the 
systcKi a very .great deal. 

Here ye present tvo -,/ays of estimating >;he r.sst i-Tiportant characteris- 
tics related to grade in language, by si-„-ple correlation and by nulti^e 
regression coefficient. 

ThP correlation coefficients do not ta''.e into account relntion.?hips 
among the incacor.dent variable In the fcllc-.;inG taV^le vo lict all the 
vnri^'-bles vith' corrol-roions of .10 or tc-:cer vith r-'-^'i'^ ^v^- ^--r.^U'-igo. Tr.o 
ru3-;ter of ,10 is used 'cit.rjly as an arbii:rary cut pff p.--inc, cir.ca _ 
correlations a.<; lov ci.<=- .Oj ar:^ significant. ^'ha cr-xcir.e co.crej.a cion 
matrix is available in an appendix: 
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The correlations are lo\;^ none o? thori hi^-hor than Among 

all Vchooif?^ only five variDhle^ or the 56 enteroO. in xhe oquaVion have 
correlation ccefficients higher tl-jan .10. Private schools have 12 
variables above .10/ folloved by , urban stace echo-^ls vith eich'c^ ancj 
rural state schoolts and municipal schools, each \;Ith only thx^ee variables 
above .10. 

The step-vise multiple regression t,lble enabler^ us to eliniinate 
variables -'Jhich duplicate each ocher. Among urban state schools, for 
instance, teacher's e::perience in primary education is correlated .10 %'ith 
grade in iansuage^ and teacher's e::perlence in first g--^^^ correlated 
.IJ vith grade in lan^nia^e. But "che^e tv.o variables are intor-corrolated 
at". 65 viT:h each other. Experience in first crade enters T:he equation 
first since it is the better predictor of the tvo. 



The folloving table of nuitipie regression coefficients is also base^ 
on an arbitrary cutoff point, in vhich cnly variables vhich iiiorove the R- 
.002 or niore in the step-wise mode are included; for private schools the 
^^criterion is .00;, because of the large nu:nber of variables wliich meet 
the lo;:er criterion: 
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The regrassior. table shcvs rcuG'nly the sa.T.e distributions as the 
correlation tatle>-^ but the c.iffercncec arc very illindnattns, Belo;? ve 
discus? the result^- of these tvo tables for the four types of schools: 

y.K,^,?.r-v.^>^'^. S vhools 

In the corroLation table for urban state schools, among the parents 
variables ir.other's education is xore important than father's education* 
The number of textboohs owned by the child is less irnportant than the 
parent s» education. The father's occupation (based on a scale of- 
occupational statu?: coded by the teacher) Is much ]ess important than the 
other ^c-?'ents characteristics. This measure may lack sc-2ie reliability, 
since it vas based on a code the teacher had to follov. 

In the regression equation, father s education does not neet the 
criterion for inclusion, 'because it is very highly correlated vith mother's 
education {.67). iNur-ber of textbooks is. important, vhile father's 
profession remains present but not very important. 

Kur.ber of teachers in the class during the year^ attendance at kinder- 
garten, teacher's experience in first grade, and teacher's experience in 
primary education are the hi^hesT: school variables in the correlation 
table. In the regression equ:vcion, teacher's experience in primary educa^ 
tion dt'.s not scpesr because i: is hichly correlated vith teacher's 
experience in first grude. Ixur.cer of teachers increases in relative 
importance, vr.iie attendr^nce in ::inderg::;rten decreases, probably because 
of' its relatively hi^h correlation vith father's and rcother's education 
(.j:;. anc; . ;l) and^nur.ber of textboohs (.iS),, Teacher\s ^perience in 
first grade also has a lc\-: iicportance, since it is correlated vith nuiaber 
of teachers during the year (.2^-)* 

As the most ir.portant school variable, the nuraber of teachers in the 
class during the year warrants special attention. The contingency tables 
show the magnitude of the problem of teacher turnover during the year 
(See Appendix), 5C< of the urban state school students had nr.ore than one 
teacher* in class during the year. Rural state schools do only slightly 
better, but in both n-unicipal and private schools less than 50^o of the 
children have rr.ore than one teacher during the yeir. In Rio Grande do Sul 
transferences arc rr.ade bel"v;een schools throughout the school year. Within 
schools principals tend to ailov transferences as veil fro-tn class to 
class as vacancies occur. 

The data shov only relationships betveen variables, and ve can only 
hypothesize the off'^^ct of one variable on the other. Teacher moveraent 
day cause nore chiilron to fail, since the never tenchors are less 
acquainted vith th:j children, or the vorst classes may ^use greater 
teach-vr mo\'emontj because teochers vish to leave theni. , Statistical 
analysis do3s not allov us to measure the extent of both'relationships* 
Since 1969 steps h^^ve been tohcn at the State Secretariat to reduce the 
level of teacher turnover. 
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vTo^ "f««u--l>^v" m-.y arise vith the relationchi? of 

choose to^,o avay'.uch of 

Thf S;c.o\ru4Se;^: oxrerle^nce. But these ambiguities do not .ean 
that ve can disregard thoce educational practices. 

2. Rural State Schools 

. - rrv-^-i-i-i .r fliffevr..-,t f-sm the uri:an state schools, 

irc"r:i:?i:r:=:.nciente only t^.ee -^f --.tfSSrTS^' 10, 
eaucaticn, ar.a r.uEfccr cf book!, ounoa „rv,„ kchooU, 

■vith books Eost i=-,pcrtant, f^,-;l^:;^/^„ ^i^^'To^ =c-aa>;ion r^oor ot iext- 

^^r;: :rs?rt:?5^;r£".o?h^/3'ii:;atio.-ao.. .eot 

criterion for inclusion.^ 

Tr, -b^ rurol och-ols the number o? cooI:s tr.3y'be a bettor --oa rare of 
tV. o c'rit SSitl'-?he .a.Uy ^^-^e.ucational level since parent s 
e*.cation in rural areac^tords to ^ .| o.axx r ' ^,'-,,,,,,3 

f^rJ:?ui??:SrMiS:^^y ^:S;1ca: t; t^n to ao^the Shopping 

ss:.^Sa:^':rKL:^5i^^o^^^^^^ 

inauer.;; on' ^^e chiid. The opportunities for further socxolog^cal 
analysis of this finding are very ercat. 

in the correlation .atrix no school variable ^^^^l^^^ 
a correlation of . 10^ Pr be^er ^j^^^^ade in ^^^^^ 

SSr- nSr^tS^h^i^Vrei^^s durin. iho year, number 
of hours in the school day, and area )?er student. ^ 

..e turnover o. U^rs^cl^s^J^^ ^fS^'^'^S^ day 
f;r.pSa^r^n^;. Z ooi;. t:^^;f\. * ruval arc,,s r..e school 

h . a S- aior function as a =o=iaUr.tr., .son. thar. in the uro,n aroas 
fine; Cao-dly is.o.= tsoiato.-, f.o. .,oa=r. ^ - ^ 

\ ;-ula bo irovo icoortant ir. rural '.voas. io:- a f.r.ixai xoa^.n ;J 
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is entered. Then It has the ccposite effect expected - the los£ the 
area per student, the higher his grade in lancwaco. iniuc studoivts do 
•best in snsll cia^srocms vith \ov students in the vozlv, in lar^e class- 
rooms vith"fe^.' students they do poorly. The explanation here may be. 
related to the inclusion of several clascqs in one ro-.ra at the same .tiuc, 
i.e., the one. rocc: school house. The lai-gest classrooms ^.-ould have 
several classes in the room; thus \ the teacher vould he less able to take 
care of those fev in the first cra^do. The question of murciplo classes 
in sinG^e rooms has not been addreWed directly by this research. V/e 
have here one suggestion of the posWble effect of the factor and for a 
much more profound study of the question. 

5. Munici pal Schools 

About 80:0 of the municipal schools are rural. Since the ref;oarch 
did not allow" us to separate urban frora rural schools, there may be 
extraneous effects based on the urban rural relationship. 

Municioal schools sho;; the lo'..;est percentage of explained variance 
among all the school systems., probably because of a uniform lo;; level in 
the quality of education offered by these schools, .vhich are staffed by 
untrained t'^ac>^e>'s in small and uncouiuced buildinss. At the .sa:ia time, 
since municipal schools are run by ths' municiDio, there may be differences 
vithin municioios -.■■•hich are overshado-./ed by diflerences bccvoen municipios . 

As in the case of rural state schoolc, books have the highest 
corre3.ation with gvade in lansuasc. . -'.other's and father's education are 
of eoual i.~portanco. In the regression equation books have a mucn greater 
weight than' either mother's or fatl^ar's education, «hich are of equal 
importance. ' 

No school variables have correlations greater than .10 witn grade 
in language ,but tr.o -number of services provided by the school and the edu- 
cational level of the sucei-vi-o) -improve the regression equation by more 
than . C02 in the ?/-. -lumcer of school ser/ices most probably r.-.eusures 
location (mora- .urban areas) and size of the school, vather^than an 
endogenous factoi-. Tha. importance of supervisor's level of training is 
interesting.' Since Sal of" the teachers .in municipal nchopls are untrained 
the supervisor sh.iuld be important -f-03x^gui^dance and concripl of the 
system'. Tbo. supervisor's training may also -measure tha c^^tent to vhich 
the municipal government xahes -an interest in prii^cCry^duc^tion, by 
contracting the best trained supei-v'isors rather than unti^ined-^ones^ 'She 
broakdouh of suoervisor's vr-unin-j 2s as follow::; priT/)ry 4chool, ^.g^-^ 
cin-^-io normal; -i'"'; frlnifio nSo-ncrr.al, J.'C-; S2~''''i2J}'^''-2h '''^^^^ 
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^I'lvg^to Schools 

Private Schools procent a greatly different picture of relationships 
"between grades in lanf^uage and school and family characteristics. They 
are much more heterogeneous than public schools, since in the lar^e city 
they ai'e primarily "elitist,'* for the middle and upper classes, but some 
religious schools are part of the church's CMiaritable activities in trie slum 
areas. In the rcore rural areas (about 1T5^ of all private school enroll- 
ment) private schools may be the only ones nearby and may accept all the 
children in the area, l-^en vith these rural private; schools, over SO^/?- of 
the parents of children in private cchools have sorae' secondary or 
university education, ccr:parex:i to 3>* in urban state schools, !• 5/^ in rural 
state schools', and 1.0;1 in municipal schools. (See Appendix ?to, 5). 

Mother's and father's education have the highest correlations. 
Father's profession is also high, perhaps because of the he'ceroc^eneity of 
occupations amoncj urban schools, but number of books is scn-et.'hat less 
important. Number of books may not be a good rr.easure of econo-Tiic status 
of the family, since so many students in private schools? are able to afford 
books. Only c^? have no textboohc, cor.:pared to 15 to 20^! in public schools • 
(Sce Appendix No. 5 ). In the ;nultiple regression equa-:ion rr.other's educa- 
tion is L-.ost ir.portant, follo-*/ea by father's educiation and nuTiber of books. 
Father's profession does not rioot the criterion for inclusion in the table. 

Tb2 school variable vith the highest correlation coefficient is that 
of attendance in . kindergarten. In private schools ^2.j!: of the children 
go to kipdorsarten. (See Appendix No. 3 ). (The absence of this variable 
frcn the equation for the predc:zinantly rural schools does not ne(^at,o its 
potential importance if kindor^;artens were^ provided in the future). Two 
variables presence of a school lunch and of an agricultural' club - have 
high ne^^ative correlations vith jrade in language. The presence of an 
agricultural club rr.easures the difference bet^r/een the rural private schools 
vhich are open ' to all social classes, and vhich have lo-.-'er^pass rates, and 
the elitist urb^an schools. The' school lunch also tr,eaf;urcs social class, 
since the richer, schools do not supply free or lov;-c'ost lunches to their 
children. Total enrbllinent, noabox^ of classes supervised, director's., 
training, and tepcher's ^training r.:ay also measure urban rural differences, 
QS well as being\ highly correlated vith parents 's education. 



For a viey o^ the independent effect of these characteristics, ve 
need to turn to the resressii-n equation. The criterion for incluL-icn in 
the ecuation is an\ irr.nro^/ement in the of ,005" rather -^^"^ .002, in order 
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to keep the table rro-.i br^corr.inj; too large. Arr-on^^ the school criai-acteris- 
tics vil.i high corrVlati-^*^,^ ^-^-y 9'otcnac;ncu in kind-.^rg^rtcns and saucer of 
bejacbirs^uring theyoar appear. 

Thre»=5^ otnot*^ehaiiactcristic:: have relaticnsh^ins to language independent 
of the effect of tha p<ircT:t7>--hi{;;r^ for thotr. to r;.<iot the criterion 

for inclusion in the tablo. One is" a; n-e^.^ive effect of area per student, 
the loss area, the better the child does. Tlus raay.Jpo a cnoasure of the 

9^ / 20 
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urban-rural relationchip. The other tr/o are contrafiictory. Tho 
experience of the principal in prirnn^ry ed-Jcation is r.cr.atlvely related 
to coss rates, while his experience in, the ^ob as a principal is 
positively related. Thus the principals \;ith the highest achieving 
stuaents"aro those vith little" e:-:perionc6' in primary ieachin,^, tut. much 
experience in their Job. Principals vith a groat deal of prir.ary school • 
experience nay be those in more isolated and rural areas, as veil as thoce 
vith* lover levels of ti'aining. The intei^os-ing fact here, though, is the 
importance of the principal, vho do^ss not appear in any of the other 
equations. In the'orivate schools briJicioals have great control over 
their schools, and are able to set the tone of the learning process and 
the attitude of their teachers. 
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lY. CCUCUJSIOIJG /.in) R-ICOlZOTATIOnS 



In this section vc look at tvo areas for rocorasienclations. The first 
i. in the develooLnent of ed.cationol colicios to ^^^'f^^J^-:^";. Jj;"!^^^"" 
ment. The second is in research both to refine and xo test fuilhei .ne 
hypotheses vhich have arisen thjrough this analysis. 

A. RecoaniencSaticns for policy channes in primary jijucation 

This research brines'to focus" a central controversy ^^^^'^^^.f-'^^f 
Tc school the mirror of the old society, tne perpe.ia.ei ana 
'n^ur;r of ^cifi ™ and .social sti-ucture, or., is it the creator oi t.e 
^cw^ocietylorcing char>,e by the kno^'lecGe diffused anong the young? 
¥S controJ-erry even na^finds itself argued in oooncic te.s - xs the. 
school a "consumer" or a "producer" in the oconoray? 

in the past the school vas aorj; clearly the ^^}^^^^^ 
for the D-o:iulr,ation of social struoxures. lov m the tn)..ed ..^.e .s 
in B;azil"ve a.^e a.hing the school to crea. 

that gives it i-.s children, and to create new links vitn .he gerc^j^ 
needs of toaorr:r.;'s society rather than ycstei'aay s. 

T-nis research suggests the difficulty of breakins the ^^^^^"^ 

SLP^irLu^or-iSreclly, on measures ^l^^^^^^^^ 
of tb- child - mother's education, father's educarioh, ..ithe. - o.c-^ 
and the n^^ber o, -^^^^^^ 

"suburbs if iarge cities and their pore developed central portions. 

But ve note here that this research is limited to aea.urenents vitl^in 
the oreL". ed"c.?ional syste... It does not propose to f-^^"^^^,^ 
system but to tinker vith its parts. Thus it cannot explore 
tv of a rad^ca- change in the niethons of teaching, departure .rca ..-^t. one 
. teacher-o^e class reLtionship"centrnl-iocc 
nalia of educational technology, especially teievisior .o ^"^"f;^ 
efficiency to the learning process. Putting asida this poscxbili.v, v.hat 
a^ces the research tell us? 



1. Books 



We su:--est that the best vay to improve rtuucnt .ncn..-ovor..c.i. ^ f - 
suc;iy\e:<tcooks to all fir.t r-^e^rc. V;hilo na.. nrr^.a • .cxt- 
toov' -1-ure oconcuic statue o.' the fanilly, the soho:.! ^^-^ "--'^^^ 
™irimy Of supplying f.er.. By oupolying books the school would 
brook one of the links betveen socio-ecor.orac j.evcl .ma sluoou. 
achieverw^nt. 

2Z 



?0. 

The need i^or free tcvtbooks has already been rccoanlEod by the federal 
rpverna:ent in their prosram for the distribution of free textbooks 
(COUfED). This croGram has reached children in all iho staxe capitals 
and selected other cities. Xho CCLTED pro^rr^r. hris aU-o attetr.ocod co 
select the better textbooks avai3.able and to train teachers m xneir 
use. 

" One of the orobleins of free book distribution is cost. A vay of 
reduSns costs- is .o supply boo'.s only to those ^^^l^-^^ts vno c^^^^^^^ 
afford theo. But the proble:. of definir.g vho coula and could not 
afford t}-.e,n vould be srave. Another vay is to decide yaicn area| and 
schools fr.ost need books, then distribute th.m to all stucents u.chin 
those a reas or schools. . The 0.^.t■^ emphasizes the need to begin in 
public schools in the po2£Ji2-i!2il IH£i areas. 



Teacher traininR 



The second policy suGSeslion that ccaes out of this ressarcl: is 
based on a negati ve result: in no case does the level of teacbir 
??aining ha^^Hationshio -.'ith the pass rates. V.hen v;e lo.K at tl"^ 
contingency tables, neither is t^^ere a differen=obef.:eon teachers 
trained in normal schools a:--: ot!^..rs. The only d.-orcnce zs . a^ 
bettor trained tecchers tend to have h^3bor class , 
ADcendix No. ^ ). Bui educatcv.- er.rhasi-20 the nece3sv:y to-'¥eu.ce t..e 
nuSer of "la"y" teachers, since abcv.t ;S.r.; of the children have 
teachars vithout^ cny norcal "chool traininj. 

As ve noted before, one c::pl-naticr, ^^or the lac'.: of relatl-onship 
is that the child in a class vLth a better trained teacner T.ay ce 
loarnlnG :r.ore, but the standards of the trained teacner =^^-3' ^/^^^f^.^^^^^ 
tSrSp D-re^nta-c. of children failed r.ay be the sa".e as lor un.iamed 
't a hS.'^E^en'irthis is the o^hi. dec. not sh.. that teacher 
t-a^nin-v is fulfilVlnj^ its responsibility, 'why should trained 
teachers have to sho.rthey are "good- teachers by having hie^.or s.and- 
ards? 

The Tack of any reiatioi"hlp betveen crade in lar-n-iase and teacher 
trP^nln- do"'^ not rr.ean that ve should do avay with teacher traminc, 
U. " h t ve ;hSd try to roforn it so that its £0U^lai ^^^^^ 
can b.-. developed. Teacher training n-.o.t nrobaoly pron-es -eacheis to 
oeceot the nresent systex oC h-h failure rates, to fool oo=iCortable 
?ailln-^ no to -o; of their .cud.nts. •.-o.-.cher tx-ainm.j r.-...y al.o .e 
urible to bridce the difference, bet-.c.n ^^act tc.c.or. .n . .-xudle 
al',<- . and tost rtucen-.s - in the lover :l-iss; -■•nicn lead -.-^ 
aSnatioi of the lever c:..cc child fr:- :h. .n.c.o.. 
decrcoses in the oass r-.tei:. Hov to rer,trv.cturc- i-e--:r.er edac^.ion to 
make it ''lonver-olaas" end "pa.:s" oriented is the central quoycion, • 
rather than si^.cly the tralnin.- of I'ay teachers. 
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Teacher turn over in State Schoolc 
■ ' - " — ^^"^ 

A thi>'d priority concernc the ctate cchoolc, both urban and rur.il, the 
need to reduce teacher tranL-ferL' during the ichool year. V.'ithin the 
-tate cchoolc vacanciec during the year are filled ):y trancfeyin^ teachoit 
from iGcc decirablo to more desirable pocitionr, baced on their 
experience. Thur one transfer produces a chain of transfers durms the 
ve^r ProgrecG ic being made on this item in Rio Grande do Sul, vnich 
may appear in the data for I969 and 1970. Ultimately -che central 
adtninictration could proce::c all trani^fers at one time bctveen the 
school years. At the eatr.c time vays need to be developed to reduce the 
practice vithin many state schools of acciGnin-s to new teacherctne 
leact desirable clas.-ec and switching teachers to the more desirable 
clacECC, usually the upper grades. 

Linked with the problem of teacher turnover is the problem of 
entrancias, in vhich the least exi^erienced te-achers have to work in the 
^tTying poorer schools of the urban areas. The data su.^gect the need 
for sor.e hinds of incentives for teach.ers in the poorer schools, vhile 
still 'retaining recognition of the services of experienced teachers. 



KindoiT<artens 

^'e asked the follcwin^ question: Do repeaters have higher pass 
rates than new entrants? Ihe answer, in general, vas yes for the 
children of parontss with lev education, but the effect tended to 
disappear among children with parents of primary education and above. 
At the s^me time repeaters tend to be children of parents vith 
educ.ition. (See Appendix Ko. h) 

Examining kindergartens, ve discovered that children of all 
educational levels who vent to kindergart'tn tend to do better than those 
who did not go to kindergarten, but wost children who go to kinder- 
garten are of high 'education parents. 

Fi-om these data t;e hypothesize that children of/ lo\;or education 
parents arc not "socialised" as quickly or as well ^y the parents, since 
the parents themselves are riot functioning in a "mpdorn ' society. So 
the ^hild enters school ^^ithout the social maturi%- of the child of 
better educated parents, and fails the first y<5ar/ , ?or hicn time in the 
school counts mor.c than for the child of better ^i-lucated p-arents. 

^ ' " r' 

But reoeatin,-? carries with it the stic".ia ot failure, so that while 
the child may bonef it fr-.n.. the cxtrri yonr, ho r.^y lore fran t^ic 
discovery of being inferior to tho^e who passed. One way :;ut of this 
dilemma m-y be to'-lnstall kuvi2V5^--t2^jLn_"be ro :.ror and n::r e rural 
areas, Pothc^^Uv^jno^ 

thTTiri^ma ol .aUfa^Ii Ihi^ •.A'y.Xl recuir-l' ir,L-tf..civoL- to :r.a/.j certain vhat 
pircn'ci; 'vouia~rortd their children to s-;uch l:ir,dcv;j-irtcn.: tofore they 
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voul^ normaliyl send them to ychiol. Tliesc pro^ra-^.s co-old tc siirillar 
to those of "HUd-Start" in "chc United States, locctod in the slues or 
big cities. , ' ' 

5. The r ole of the orin ci oal ar.d fr.o suporvisor , 

In p\-ivate schools the principal's oj:i:erience is hichly related 
to pass rates, wl'.ile it has no rciationdvip in state f.nd municipal 
schools. The need here is to find vhy principals count in one system, 
' then attenot to create tho.s-i conditions In the other systems. The 
prineioal in private schools has the autono-y to hire and fire 
teachers and to set the tcr.e c-f the -educa-cional pr:>cesi3 in his ,;chool. 
The prineioal in the stati school is tr.ore of an ad::iini.-:trative agent 
than" a leader; vhile rr.unicioal schools are usually so small thut xhe 
principal is synony:r.ou -..'ith the teacher. Here ve have an arfyjnent 
for giving more autonomy to the principal in the-, ctnte schools. 

In the same nnnnor only in the r.vnicipul schools dees the super- 
visor have a significant relationship to pass rates. Why is the 
supervisory systen effective in municipal* schools but not in state 
schoolt:, and hc« can ve trancfer the char'icteristic to the state 
schools? ' . 

^' R'ifal. scho'ols , 

The data shew that rural state and luunicipal schools have the 
lovest relationshios betvecn school and parent ch.-Avacteristicr and ,^ 
grade in lancuaco/ IV.o need here is to stren£then both t^^es eo that 
the school begins to coivint nrioro than in the past. 

In particular there are needs to: 

a. Iir.orove the s•^5per/i^;o!^y Hyste!r.;v especially in rural state schools. 

b. Give core hours of schooling, up to fiv(i hours a day. 

c. Eliminate a? .r.uch as possible, the one rci'ora schoolhouse and uiulti- 
grade classrooms. 

B. Re conx'.-ndations for Rc-'oarch in Kducation 

In tev.-ns o" >-ccc3rch in ed-icaticn ve need to di£.c':cr the continuation 
of the refVarch in ^io Grande d: Sul -is v(/J.l as the T.orc general .JU'^stion 
of needs" fvr educational research in Brazil. 

1. Research on Prir-n-y l Schools ^ : H lo Gi-anr-e do Sul 

The research in F.io Gv.-n'^-j do Sul i:: nc'i entering its thir>l i;r''^^> 
'in vhich data for all grarlor- of rrlu-.ary school -,: ere fi r.herea in and 
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m^,.^ oniivn^.; vill allcw studies of the 
arc ready for the ccaoutor ^ - - ^ ,,,, as the extent 

cumulative yearly ;;^,^^'e,uallv by Gvade. Thu. the 

educational resources end their 

ai^alysis vill .^ho-.; '-f " ; ''"^'^^ ^.v^e, ly parents' edaca- •. 

effects on languase by school region, by .ciooi zy? , :> . 

tion, and by grade. 

. , ^ A i--^ thf -^n-nc ti-eatnient described here. 
' The data can be f^'^^'^^^^.^^J.f.'V.^^ade in lanff^aco nny decre^.e 
one problem is that J^i^r;;^ ^^.^ usin^ Grade in nHtho- 
in the hir;r.or grades This may oo "^''^ ' ^ dn estimate of 

S^:?«d:;t^?lSft^SsSrtMr:s1^^^^^ vanable. - 

Xaeally this data - Ss^^LfJ^ sS^^ J- ^^^^^^^ 

both to check hov many /['^^t^^^, for control of 

possibility of use -of the ^--;^^^/^^'^J\!M::i^'';i,,ld be used directly for 
regions and even schools. Ca.a of .hi- ^ "systetn ' of 

Administrative control by schoo on . r . - . ,^ uon 

information, as veil ^^-^^^l' f ip^^J^^e in the Secretariat of Education 
requires a -more rat.onalxzeo si. c.ure .^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Sii? I^dl" S.te^SnklVid?;a.ion in Hio Ora.Ce do Sul ore 
atte:ur.tirtg to develop. 

planncrs in Pdo Grar.ao io f-1 :f .^Jf-^-i^iUtios for ■-■os-^=rch in«- 

presented in this document. 

2. ResearclLorL?£iH^^ 

Tb. principal technical Pvoblcm in this resea^^^^ 

".ubjeotive" measure -of ^ ^^^^^^.^^^^^ ehecK on this one 
variable. Another form u.e -Cfcea.cn, v . .^y^ents, 

then calculate tnc e.foc. ^ --^^.^3 omminatlon xn 

S^"TSc ifSnSils r.c..=«a ac.i=vo..o„i. 

r... 0..... or ..,-.0 

school. ; 

. .0. i..ca.n, .uc..i. i=,.-c^.. ^.^^X^^^oj 
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experinontal and lonsitudinal, to test th3 h:'?othG£Os vhich arise here. 
For instance, it voulo be easy to supply books to all the children in 
a municioio, see tho mochaniSrss by which the books nre utiliacd, and . 
secTFthe~pass ra'-ies- improve si^nif icar.tly. An e>:i-.eri;tental crocras; 
might even cross boacs vith type of teacher training and scno kinds of 
suoervision. If achievement does not iupro-ze much, then books are 
measuring the ecjjr.aa-rc-TSTTect of the family rather tl-.an a cch.ool 
charafJtcristic. If the supolyir.s of books influences languaso achieve- 
ment signif icantly,- than ve vsiild have a double pi-ojf of the need to 
6.upply theta to all schools. 

Thus the bro^d stroke approach presented here is very expensive; 
a more judicious use of resources should be in vork of diagnosis and 
evaluation on a small scale but :.'ith specific policy objectives in 
mind-. The broad stroke apoi-oach here can be used vith already cxistinf< 
data, much of vhich is susceptible to multivariate analyses. The data 
of the fer^/i^o de listatj'stica da EducaQao e Cultura is one rich source, 
vhich has begun to be used. '.;ithin state secretariats are other 
sourcas, which vcuid reeuire keypunching small samples of questionnaires 
on hand. 

The original research vhich needs to ce done should be -'causal. " 
Many curves are^ade sir.-ly to describe hov r.any blackboards there 
are in every r.unicioio ; litcle research as tackles the essential 
question of the causes oi failure, as this research has a-ttempted. 

But the caue-al question is very difficult, irr.at are the causes 
of failure in first irade in 'Rio Grande do Sul? Our d-ara sungests -hat 
stand-ivd tnoasures of school and parents charactori r:ics can explain only 
10;S of the variance in grade in language. Leaving aside questions of 
the -eliability of the tneasures, ve conclude that the social and 
educational sys^ier.s are desicned to perpetuate their vays of traatms - 
the chiTd and the learning nvocoss. Even vhilo many seek to cringe 
this approach the dynaniio of the system itself is able to subsume . 
teachers, principals, and educational loaders. 

Given thii fact we hove still su::{?ested ways of chant^iis the 
educational sy-tota by char.^ins soc:e of its ir/cernal characteristics. 
We h-ve mentioned six oossibilitiec in Rio Grande do £ul - tr.e dis^rxou- 
tion of books, the improvcT.-jnt of teacher training, the reduction of 
- +(-cVcher turnover, the incti ■ lation of /.inder(r3ri:c:-.s in poor and rural 
areas, the stroc::thc-nin3 of the principals" role and of the super/isory 
system^ and u greater ecr.pnisis on rurol education. 
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APPniDIX 3.: Q£IjlT?OMA.l??i 

Tnc questionnaire which the CFOE distributed in 1968 to all first 
grade teachers- in Rio Grande do Sul consists of t^:o parts, a code booV 
and a code sheet. The teccher-v:as asVed to fill in the appropriate codes 
for each of her students, as well as for her own background. The data 
on the principal and the school -was filled in by the principal hiriself . 
The supervisor filled in the data on the supervisor and checked the 
results fron the school. 

Following receipt of the completed questionnajj-es, n:ernbsrs of the 
CPOSl^checked the responses carefully both before keypijnchinf; and after. 

A copy of the questionnaire is available from the Human Resources 
Office of USAID or from the CPOS. 



APPnJDIX 2: CORREU'BWN j;!iVMCR^ 

Tn t>i-5<! PVGPt we have jr.adc available correlation r,-.atrices to pive 
the r^adS coLV^te .acv, of relationships found ^ivo correlation 

tne roane .i avain^ble for each of the t-vqics pf schools plus tne 

c-^countoroa in J^o cjrelaUons («,o sa.= ^ 
as that of the regression correlations) is as follows, 

NJ.n__correlations N of . sajiiple 
Urban state schools " TW JO^O 

Rural state schools 19i8 252^ . 

llunicipal schools 1 IhU ~ ^ 

Within oach or th.. four typo3 of schools too Si's arc so,=c,*=t lo-.or 
than tL actual nu.bor of students in the f '-J^f^ pro^r.. 
students „ith Sinal.8rad« in "o^'tS vartabiol 

tin ; iiSSatod Iron tho ocputations. T^e 
f in'tho :;?rc0.aUo;5 L •■all schools" is based on a/ con sa.pl 
of the «.-K»]G SI. rnis •-■as done because an analysis of 20,0^0 cas^s doiia 
SvfL^f exe kvo cor^utor tir.,. Tne sun, of the fi-s for eacn of the 
tvpes of schools in the sarrjle does not equal the ? 
schools because 97 cards were coded olank lor the variable on typo 
school • 

• For correlation and vogression analysis the IPs ^^^^^'''''^^ 
^he reader can get an idea of th<dr usefulness J?' 
which shows the lowest correlation values significant a. .01 and .0^ 
(to the nearest half of a decimal): 

Lowest^ C'Orjy)^t2;OnJjOcj:no^^ 
" ~SiFn\Hczni at 

-oi ,05 

■Urban state schools .Og '-02^ 

' Rural state school.. .060 .0.^0 

Municipal .>chools ^^^^ ' • 



Private schools 
All schools 



,035 '025 
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In this Appendix kc do not present all the correlation matrices, 
but thev ere available from the Human Resources Office of USAID. Since 
thoy are from the con-.putor output, the variables are named by a code, 
•which. WG explain below: 



Code name 



1. 


DOCTOR ■ 


2, 


DEHTIST 


3. 


ARTT • 


h. 


l-aJSICT 


$, 


GYMT 


6. 


LI^BRARIA 


7. 


LUNCH 


8. 


PTA 


9. . 


AGRICCLB 


10. 


RUIISESSI 


11. 


HOURS 


12. 


SJRGR*.DS 


13. 




111. 


SUPl'RAIN 




SUPI.NG'Tri 


lo. 




17. 


SUP>I{JOB 


18. 


SUP5\UI'CL 


19. 


PRIMN 


20. 


PRILMGTH 


21. 


PRIEXPPR 


22. 


PRIliXJOB , 


23. 


PRIEXPGR 


21,. 


TCHTR/iIN 


2$. 


TCilLlIGTH 


26. 


•rcjis:<ppR 


27. 


TCliEXPGR 


28. 


TEACHERS 


29. 


GCCFATH 


30. 




31. 




32. 


KHIDSR 


33. 


AGE ■ 


3li. 


YE.\RS 


3$. 


HRVLTil 



Expimiation 

'Presence of doctor in school (lovjQst numbf:r— presence) 
Presence of dentist in school (louost numbor—presenco) 
Presence of art teacher in school (lowest number— presence) 
Presppco of music teacher in school (lowest number— presence) 
Prcpencc of gym tsachor in school (lowest number— presen-cc) 
Presence of librarian in school Q.owest number— presence) 
Presence of lunch in school {lowest number— prcs-<;nce) 
Presence of FT^ in school (lowesii number— presence) 
Presence of agricultural club in school (lowest nuinber— 

presence) 

Number of sessions in school 
Number of class hpurs per day 
Enrollment in grade 

Enrollment in sQhool . . 

Supervisor's lcv>5l of training lowest numoor— primary) 
Length of supervisor's special training courses 
Supervisor's ejrpez'iencf. in primary education , 
Suoorvisor's cxTDerienco in tho job ^. 
Number of classes suporvisod b?- supervisor ^ / 

Principal's level of training (lowest number— primary) 
Length of principal's special training courses 
Principal's experience in pri-.ary education 
Principal's experience in the job 
Principal's e>T5ericncc in first gr.ado \ 
Teacher's level of training (lowest mimber— primary) 
Length of teacher's special training courses ' 
Teacher's o:q3orionce in prim;ary education 
Teacher's experience in first grade 
Numbor of teachers in the class during the year 
Father's occupational level (lowest number— untrained) 
Father's educational level (lowest number— no education) 
Mother's educational level (lowesf number-no education) 
Attendance of the child in kindergarten (lowest number— 
attendance in kindergarten) 
Ago of child 

Number of years child is in first grade 
Teacher 1 6- estimiation of child's health (lowest number- 
very good health) 
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Number of textbooks owned by student 
Student grsdo in language (lowest number — very 
good grade) 

Student -grade in TnothOTnatics (lowest number-- 
very good grade) 
number of students in class 
Area of classroo:?} (square inetors) ^por student 
Sum of all specialized teachers in school (lowest number- 
inost specialised teachers) 

Ago'of the child when ho entered prinvsry school 

Wc do present hero one set of correlations which the reader may find 
interesting* Tliese are the correlations between all the variables and 
inother^s education. V/o have discussed the i^olationships between parents 
and school charactnristics in the text, but, this table give an idea 
of the extent of the effect of the parents on various school services, etc. 



36, 


BOOKS 


37. 


UMGUAGE 


38. 


MTH 


39. 


SIZCL-ASS 


IiO. 


ARaiPERS 


hi. 


SER^/ICFS 


Ii2. 


AGEENTER 
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TABLE 2-1 CGRKSUTIONS 0? ALL VARIABLES WITH 







T y p 


e of 


S c h 0 0 


1 




ATT 
All 


uroau 


nui CtJ. 




privai 






Municipal 




schools 


state ■ 


state 






E0CT3R 




-. c3 


05 


Qh 


02 


5EKTIST 




-. 12 


OH 


-. ©6 








-. 0^:- 


. 02 


. 05 


IL 


LUSICT 


-•12 


-. 05 


' . 00 


oC 


16' 


GYIT 


-.10 


-.02 


. 01 


06 


- . r*. 




- • 17 


-. 12 


05 


07 


05 


LUilCK 


.03 


. 02 


. 02 


. 00 


.26 


FTA 


-.'OS 


01 


-.05 


02" 


OY 


AG^nCUB 


• 05 


.0': 


*0^:- 


02- 




ilUi-SESSI 


. 12 




• 00 




02 


HOD' IS 


• 00 


. 00 


. 0/ 


O'v 


. O 'i 




.16 


. 07 


05 


. c6 


. 07 




.2': 




. 0* 




. Ih 




,13 




• 0^ 


. 07 


. c6 




. 12 




. 0^ 


. 01 


. 07 




• 10 


. 03 


. 02 


. 01 


. 00 








.0? 

. v/r • 


. 01 


.00 












• 






1 0 


• yj' * 


. 07 


. T7 


JriiXJj* A' ill 


. CO 


. * 


— . V/. 




. 16 

. X,\J 




• J.JL 


1 "'1 






-•oC 






. \jj 




. 01 


O^j 




. or* 






. 01 


-. Q!'- 






. 10 




. 11 


. 21 






. 0? 


07 


-. 02 


-. 01 




. 07 


. IP 




. 00 


-. 01 






. I'J 


-. 01 


01 


. 02 




..05 


1? 


-.01 


. 02 


-. 1'^ 


OCCP.ATH 


. 


. '!-0 


.11 


. 12 


.50 


:,T):?ATH 




.67 




.56 


.76 


WDl-OTF 


1. 00 


1. 00 


1. CO 


1. 00 


1. 00 








0" 


-.10 


27 


AGU 


2i:. 


-. 26 


-. 2:> 


-. 1^ 


-. 52 


YliV'.S 


_. 10 


-. Ip 


T. 10 


-. Oj 


-.iS 


IfiS/vLTII 


-.IS 


IC 


15 


-. 12 


27 


D00IC3 


.2C 


.23 


.IC 


. 12 


.27 


L/a.CUAG£ 


2') 


-.25 


-. 11 


-. 12 


-.P2 


iATil 


25 




-. 11 


-. 12 




SIZCWSS 


.05 


.01 


07 




.12 




D2 


.op 


.0;' 


.07 


0^:. 


SCIVICVJS - . 


-.13 


-. 12 


-. 01 




-.11 




-.20 


•-. 21 


■ ".is 


-•15 

32 


-.25 
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usefuf S^tiV^^' P^P-^"'has not meant t. h 

- - ena 0. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

: ^" percentages of 



1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



^^^^ ■ 

^tendance = S'f ^ th'^ student ■ 

at ontranco- into fulf !f! 

■^lis^ grade of child 



".t "S.?^ri,rtt"cl£:"« ^'"■^'''"«- Of aU va«awe3 a.e on ' 
TABLE ^-1 r>,, 7 . 



Sffi£_2iLSchool 



Gi-ade 

Very good 

Good 

Fair 

Insufficient 
Very poor 

Sun 



Urban 
State 




Rural 
State 




2208 



W^nicipal " ■p,.i,3,^ 





ERIC 
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T/\BLS 3-2, Mcjth'er'g EQUcational Level 



Educational Level ' 
None 

Incomplete Primary 
Complete Primary 
Any Secondarj'' 
Any University 

Sum 



Typo 


of School N 






uroun 
state 


state 


Municipal 


Pi'ivate 




52. 1"^' ■ 


57- % 


llj.S^^ 




52. ej:^ 


51. 1?:^ 


, 32.1«i 






10. 5f' 


58.8;i 




0.8^0 




13. 5:^' 


0.5^ 


0, 1-^ 


0.0;) 


I'V/i 


5922 „ 


2606 


9836 


1560 



TABLE 5-5. Father '3 Ed-icotional Level 
Type Ox School 



Educational Level 


Urban 
State 


Rural 
State 


Municipal . 


Private 


None 


20.7;i . 


27. Jl= 


52. 5^ 




Incomplete Primary 


111. 


55. 


52. 


50.2«^> 


Ccaplete Primary 




15. "(^ 


12. l^i 


38. 55> 


Any Secondary 


6. 


1.1;^' 




15. 


Any University 


1. 5f 


Oi2^e 


O.l-?* 




Sum 


56J»2 


2576 


9678 


1525 
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TABLE 



Type of 
Training 

Normal Schools - 



Urban 
State 



Rural 
State 



Municipal 



Private 



Normal Ginasio' 
/ Unive^^sity-Pedagogical 


18,1^^ 
68.8^ 

10.3^ 


57.8^ 
i2.o;S 
, 2.2% 


10.2^ 
11.7^ ' ' 
0.7^ 


17.5^5 
30.15? 
2h.S% 


Mon-Normal -Schools 










Pritiiar''" 
j^xnasia 

Colegio 
University 


1#3.^ 


:ix.3% 
\\\.\% 
• 1.8^: 


62.0^ 
13.6^ 

..0.3^ 


6.Q% 
B.6% 


S.um 


6062 


2609 


9830 


1387 


TABLE 3-5. 


Teacher's Ty 


✓ 




* 






• 


lype of 
Training 


Urban 
State 


Rurai 
State 


Hun'icipal 


Private 


Normal Schools 










Normal Ginasio 
Normal Colegio 
University-^Pedagogical 


2k S% 
1.0% 


53.0^ 
\3,2% 
\.\x% 


o.S% 


20.3% 

hs.(>% 

^.h% 


Non-Norrrial Schools 










Primary 
Ginasio 
Colegio 
University 


1.9% 
2,3% 
0,\x% 
0.3?i 


16.9^ 
12.9;? , 
l.li^ 

It ir? 


6I1.8:? 
13.8,1 • 
0.8,'? 


10.6% 
13-2% 
1.0% 


Sum 


60,5 


2608 


9877 


1382 



/ 
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TABLE 3-6.. 


Kuinbor of Teachors in_ 


Jbhe 






■ 


Type of jchool 






Humbor of 
Teachers 




Urban 
State 


Rural 
State 


Municipal 


■Pi'iv^o 


1 
2 

3 + . 




32.6% 


52 .9:^ 

31^.1^ 
13.0!^ 


71. 

23.6?; 


71.3.5? 
25.1^ 

/3.8f, 

r 




Sum 


5805 


2560 


9-680 


, 131^9 




TABLE 3-7. 


number 


of Class HonXS-P.?^-?-^' 


/ 
/ 

/ 

1 






Typo of School 




Hours 




- Urban ) 
State 


Rural 
State 


Kunici.pal 


Private 


2 

3"^ 
li 

5 + 




1,$% 
lh.2% 

19.$% 


2.6% 


10.9^ ' 
83. 6r. 


0.3% 
10.0% 
83.0$? 

JJSr 




Sum 


6000 


■ 2565 


9757 


13814 
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I'^LE 3-8; Number o£ Yoxtbook.? 0;;n cd by S tudont 



Sum 



"Urban 


Rural 


i 


Private 


State 


State 


Municipal ^ 


20.5;:^ 


21. , 




. 6,1% 


•61.2^ 


(il.0% 




h2.S% 


10. 2^' 


13. bf^ 


10,0^ 




b'970 


2^95 


9868 


1388 



TABLE 3-9. Attcndance__ofJJ^ 
Type °£„S£!?ciol 



Att9ndancc in 
Kindorgsrtori ' 

Yes 



0-1 • 
2 

3 + 



ERIC 



Sum 



Sum 



Urban 


Rural 




Private 


State 


State 


Municipal 


16.3^ 


2.5r. 


1.8^ 


32.555 


83_.7J 








$(>$3 




9195 


1325 




of Years in First Grado of 


S'Cudoht 




X7PC- of School 






Urban 


Rural 




Priva bo 


State 


State 


Municipal 


62.9^5 


61.0?^ 


70. 3>: 






29. 3f. 


30. 1;^ 






. 


_9.7;; 


JK'M 


5993 


26llj 


9685 


1391 
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TABLE 3-11. P^JiO_s^Spts±^VJ^'}^^ 









Urban 


Rural 


Hunicd.pal 


State 


State 


10.35^ 


12,3^ 


ISM 


1)9.0^ 




31 M 


22.0^ 




20 M 


9.3% 


11.1% 


11.0a 


9.h% 


]1,9% 




6003 


2b'36 


9l)8l 



Ago 

£, 10. jj?^ i^:.JA> "-""JL iR r 



Private 
•22;8^ 

I V 22.0f. 2h.3^ 20.6< I8.h^ 

^ / ^ 1 TT Of. It^.O^ 5.2/0 

10 

1372 

Sum 
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APPEIJDIX H, EXPLICATIVIi! CO^TII?Ci^:■{CY TABIJvS 

Whil- the text of this oaoer has not used continr.oncy tables to explain 
nas-: raS; iflan^asc, we present >.ere five tables vhich relate pass rates 
fo^chool characteristics, vith controls for parents" education and t,-pe 
If school. These tables are 'interes tin, 'because M J^-^lfHt ^J^^ 
r^io-^ure^of tv relationships bet'.jeen the variables, and {P.) Ihej sno;; 
Jar^iS effe ts of school characteristics depending on level of pa-nts 
idu^ation. These tables measure the satne school characvensxics as in che 
prevSr^opendix, vith the c«,ission of principal's ^rainins, xeacher's 
Sin^nL Ind nunber of class hours, vhich she;, no relationships m aost , 
cases. . 

Two very interesting tables are the last ones, vhich sho;; that 
repeat^vs tend to do bctfer than ne^, entrants, and that, among nev entrants, 
oSer children Snd to do better th.n younger children. But those exiects 
tend to disappear amony more highly educated parents. 

This is -elated to the idea that the school counts more for children 
o^ lower-education oarents, since they do not train the child at novie. 
?he of age ^ay cxolkn very veil vhy cany parents -^end their 

children to school liter than 6 or 7 years of =Ge: They may realize tha. . 
th-ir c>^ildren are not vet =':naturu" encuah to take advanxase o. .he 
Shoolin, oSe^d.' The'tables also shov very clearly the differences m 
pasfSes aioiiS parents educational levels and a^ong typea of schools. 
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ERIC 



?7. 



T.^JBLC 1 ■ - 

ii2LATior:sHip iiETi.'isn pass II-: mkcuac-ij 

,AIID TE/iCIIJSiV TU»7\!0yii;.V, COi.'THOLI.UD FOl^ 
PAIDir/rS' EDLCATlpi; Ai'D TYPi: 0^ SCIiOOL 



' \ ^ 
P a r c\n t s' Education 



ERIC 



ilumbei- of 
teachers 

during year 


None 


Inconplotc 
PriruP-rj' 


CO'i.iplGtG 

Primary 


>ccondKry 
inivcrsi'ty 






■ Urbsui Stata 


Schools- 








^ \^ (11) 


; (!:) 


> (n) 


1 . 
2 

5 + 


56. 7 (579) 
52.5 (232) 
55- 5 (19?) 


6^1.5 (91^0 
55.'. (C52) 
hh.'} (.>':2) 

.'■iux-c.l StP.te 


t..h (700) 
6';.: (V/5) 
55.1 (211) 

Schooir, 


09. 0 (265) 
7-3.!:. (9() 
68. :> (J:-l) 


1 
2 

5 + 


'-7. 1 (297) 
7.2 (197) 
55.1: (65) 


50. 5 (62-': ) 
50.5 (552) 
'■^5-7 ilhO) 

run.icipal Sc 


' 71.9 (199) 
60.0 (120) 
51.2 ('^5) 

hcols ■ 




1 

2 . 
5 + 


'^9. 5 "(1903) 
i^0.1^,(576) ' 
51.5 ^119) 


' 5G.C (5261) 
56.5 (1.079) 
55.9 (S29) 


66.6 (710) 
6C..1 (2l^0) 
59. (71) 








Private Scl: 001.5 




1 

2 


, .<2.8 (r3) 
56.8 (pG) 
I 20.6 (7) 


67.5 (2'::)) 
55.0 (95) . 

66.6 (15) 


8>5 (5!fS) 
ul.7 (iOi:) 

62.5 (ro 

* 


92. ') (221) 
7>0 (Ic2) 

!0o.o (5) 






t 
i 

i 
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Explaiiation of this and follc;ring tables: the nuinbersln bho ceO-ls are 
percen taG ^g -'^ thos e vho passeLd in language for each level of parents' 
education vithin each tj-pe of school. The niL-nber in parentheses is the 
total N of those /.^ho passed and failed. Thus in urban state schools^ 
among children vith parents of no education; 56.7;^ of tVjC 579 "^^^ith one 
teacher during the year passed l^hile k'^.yf> failed)^ cocnpared to 5^.^% , 
vi'th 2 teachers and y3*yp vith 5 ^^'^^ teachers. .Data for childz-en 
of parents of secondarj*- and university training in rural state and 
municipal schools are not included because the N is too Icr.r. 

TABIS k.2 

REMTIOKSHIP BEIWEEIJ P:\SS IN LAIICUAGS AIJD W/^m 0? TBXrDGOfS C;nHD 
BY THE STUDSITT, COL^fRGLLSD FOR PARSISS^ gPUCATIOIJ MID ^Y?E OF SCHOOL 



Parents* , Education 



rSjunber of 
books 


None • 


Incooiplete 
priinarj'' 


Ccraplete 
pritnary ^ 


Secondary 

and 
university 




Urban StC'-te Schools ■ 




0 
1 

2 + 


3^-0 (2i^8) 
■ 52.8 (5!47) 
6k. 9 (97) 


i (N) 

kO.O (1:02) 

53.9 (1275) 

76. I| (501) 


(N) 

khr? (i9-'0 
65.5 (995) 
88.7 (557) 


i (K) 
75.6 ikl) 
81.5 (205) 
81.0 (17^0 




Rural State Schools 




0 

■ 1 
2 


2k.h (155) 

66.6 (gr 


I12.2 (185) . 
55.7 (806) 
TO^iuUfS-)^ 


60,6 (55) 
6i.Ji-425H) 
'72.6 (95) 






^^unicir)al Schools 




0 
1 

2 + 


' 59.1 (527) 
. 50. 6 (1895) 
62.2 (225) 


(577) 
57.3 (55S0) 
71.0 (521) 


58.9 (112) 

65.5 (767) 

78.6 (163) 






Pr5,vato 5choo3.s 






0 , 
1 

2 + ' 


;6.8 (19) • 

55.6 m 

6i.o (hi) 


58.5 (26) 
61.5 (1'32) 
72.7 (165) 


80-. 0 (15) . 
7:>.7 (105) 
87.6 (2(5) 


60.0 (5) 
76.6 6H) 
9k. 2 (206) 
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T/lBLS i|.3 



PELATIOKSIHP EE-RvEi::,' PASS IN L/iHGUAGE AIID 
ATTSilDAilCE IN KlfCSRGARTEN, COI^IROLLED FOR 
PAREr.T'S EIXJCATION AIID TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Parents" Education 



Attendance 
in 

Kindergarten 


None 


Incounplete 
prircary 


Complete 
priniary 


Secondary 
and 
, university 




Urban State Schools 






« 




'A- (K) 




V (N) 



Yes 
No 



J^9.2 (65) 
l}8.1i (760) 



6T,9 (190) 
56.1 (1661) 



80.2 (298) 



90.k (218) 
78. 1 (187) 



Yes 
No 



Rural State Schools 



55. 5 (9) 
i»5.6 (529) 



60. 7 (28) 
5k. k (1058)" 



{^5.0 (20) 
61?. 9 (:;35) 



Yes 
No 



Municipal Schools 



58.1 (21) 
li9.5 (2l»56) 



73.1 (52) 
57.9 (''262) 



68.6 (55) 
67.2 (9^*7) 



Yec 
No 



Private Schools 



68.8 (16) 
56.5 (107) 



70.1 (6y) 
61*. 0 (280) 



90.1 (172) 
79.1 (287) 



92.1 (165) 
Sk.l (93) 
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TABLH h.k 



RELAHONSIUP BETi.'EBN PASS tU L/MIOJAGi; MU) 
IJUMBSR OF YEARS III FIRST CIRADS, COiri'ROLI.KD 
FOR PARSriTS ' EDUCATION .'.r.'D .TYPE OP SCHOOIi 



Parent' Education 



Kurabcr of 
years 


Hone 


Incoxploto 
primary- 


Complete 
primary , 


SeconcJary 

and 
univGrsity 




Urban 


State Schools 






0-1 
2 + 


'P (N) 

i*1.0 (1;75) 
58. 1^ (i{09) 

Rural 


i (N) 

52.!; (iieo) 
65.8 (Coo) 

state Schools 


(N) 

66.2 {I0k2) 

. 71.5 CiSO) 


(N) ' ' 

85. 5 (561) 
85.5 (60) 


0 - i 

2 + 


55.2 (515) 
58.0 (262) 


1|9.1 (7i!5) 
65.6 (I4OI) 


57. 5 (2!l0) . 
79. i» (151) 





0 - 

2 ■>, 



Municipal Schools 



I12.6 (lM}5) 
57.2 (1205) 



51.2 (2787) 
68.5 (1888) 



6'}. 5 (6610 
71.6 (561.) 



0 - 1 
2 + 



Private Schools 



115^2 (75) 
6i».5 (56) 



■ 59.2 (2!!5) 
7*4.2 (152) 



82.5 (577) 
85.7 (93) 



90.1 (2l!3) 
87.9 (55) 
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RELATIOIJSHIP EK'r.;EEIf PASS IH LAiIOIAGR AIID 
AGS OF SlUBEKT, CCr.TROLLED FOR PAJ^EIiTS' 
EDUCATION AivD 'fiTE OF SCiiO-OL - Oi.1.Y TOR 
NE-.-Z-ENTOAIfi'S 



Parent' Educati o/n 



Age of 
Student 



None 



Incomplete 
primary / 



Complete 
primary 



/ 



Urban State Schools 



6 
T 
8 

9 + 



(N) 

56.0 (25) 
3'5.8 (201) 

59.1 (128) 

ii5.0 (l»iO) 



- '■^ (N) 
50.0 (78) 
50.9 C6I;) 

(leo) 



58. 



(N) 

68.7 il3^) 

67.8 (6;>0 

66.5 (169) 
69.5 (S3) 



S^iconclary 
and 
University 



(w) 
91'^ (70) 

68.5 (2'!8) 

87.5 .(2!0 

75. 5 -(15) 



Rural State Schools 



6 

7 
8 

9 + 



29. 1» (17) 
21. U (l?.7) 

55. 5 (95 
57.8 (98) 



58.2 (55) 
50.7 (579) 
k9.2 (189) 
55.2 (15^) 



52. (21) 
61.7 (115) 
65.0 iko) 
iiS.h (28) 



Municipal Schools 



6 


28. 5'. < 


[120] 




7 


56. n ( 


[516] 




8 








9 + 


III 







115.8 (p.Cq) 

55.6 621) 
65.1 566 



60.8 (79) 
65..5 (552) 



Private Schoolc 



6 
7 
8 

9 + 



J!2.9 (Ik) 

51.8 (22) 
5i».6 (26) 

52.9 (17) 



58.5 (^'1) 

66.1 (115 

66.0 (itT) 

69.0 (29) 



) 



Co. 8 (78) 
6ii.5 (-'20) 
75.6 (55) 
75.0 (2^4) 



91. 1 (90) 
91.7 (120) 

69.2 (15) 
60.0 (U) 



ERIC 
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